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plan now was to come near enough to the British
centre and to watch its movements. The British had
fully twenty-five thousand men who could be cen-
tred at a given point. This centre was now Trenton,
and the objective of the British was so plainly
Philadelphia that the Continental Congress, after
voting to remain in permanence there, fled as quietly
as possible to Baltimore. On December i8th Wash-
ington wrote from the camp near the Falls of Tren-
ton to John Augustine Washington: *

If every nerve is not strained to recruit the new army
with all possible expedition, I think the game is pretty
near up, owing, in great measure, to the insidious acts
of the Enemy, and disaffection of the Colonies before
mentioned, but principally to the accursed policy of
short enlistments, and placing too great a dependence
on the militia, the evil consequences of which were fore-
told fifteen months ago, with a spirit almost Prophetic.
... You can form no idea of the perplexity of my situ-
ation. No man, I believe, ever had a greater choice of
difficulties, and less means to extricate himself from
them. However, under a full persuasion of the justice
of our cause, I cannot entertain an idea that it will
finally sink, though it may remain for some time under
a cloud.1

Washington stood with his forlorn little army on

the west bank of the Delaware above Trenton. He

had information that the British had stretched their

line very far and thin to the east of the town.  Sep-

1Ford, v, in. seemed to be irremediable. It showed
